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not swayed by the sceptre of righteousness, and 
therefore are not god-like. 

Godliness and christianity have but one image. 
If we would more fully know the nature of god- 
liness, let us consider the nature of ungodliness. 
All sober men will grant that the proud, the cov- 
etous, the envious, the fraudulent, the extortion- 
er, the swearer, the liar, &c., are ungodly. And 
well they may; for where such vices prevail, lit- 
tle of the image of God appears. But, if such 
things make men ungod-like, (ungodly), the con- 
trary, which is humility, meekness, moderation, 
sobriety, truth, equity and faithfulness, must 
needs make men godly. 

To become ungodly is an easy thing. For if 
our backs are turned on God, we have nothing 
in our eye but the world and the vanities there- 
of, promising such enjoyment that little else is 
minded. But the great difficulty is to become 
godly again. Though -thousands are employed 
to make men godly, little fruits do appear. In 
the eyes of degenerated men, there is no love- 
liness in the path of self-denial ; and hence the 
inquiry is, by what easier way the proud may 
become humble,—the wild be made sober,— 
the covetous become content,—the fraudulent 
become just,—the intemperate become moder- 
ate,—the incontinent become chaste, and the 
unfaithful become faithful. 

Many will say, by hearing good ministers,— 
reading good books, or conferring with good 
men. But these things have been tried by 
many who have found no such change wrought 
thereby. If advice, exhortation or counsel could 
effect this great work, we need go no further 
than the heavenly saying of Christ in the afore- 
said fifth, sixth and seventh chapters of Matthew: 
for if we could hear all the ministers in the 
world,—if we could read all the good books, 
and confer with all the good men in the world, 
we could not have better advice, counsel and 
exhortation, than are contained in those three 
chapters. 

By hearing good ministers, reading good books, 
and conferring with good men, we may some- 
tinies be convicted, but not thoroughly con- 
verted: for, as virtue hath a spring, so vice hath 
a root that words will not reach. The strength 
of sin is the growth of the evil seed in the in- 
ward parts of the children of men. And for- 
asmuch as the cause is within, it is impossible 
it should be removed by things without. As 
the cause is within, so the cure must be with- 
in, by mortifying the body of sin, or bringing 
down the strength thereof, which is thus ef- 
fected. 

There is no unrighteous thing done, but there 
is an inward motion before there is an outward 
action: and by that Light which lighteth every 
raan that cometh into the world (if our eyes are 
inward) we may see those motions. Now the 
way to mortify the body or strength of sin is, to 


| deny and turn from every such motion in the 


first rising thereof ;—for in their first rising 
they are weak and powerless, and may be easily 
denied and turned from. 

But if we do not suppress vice in the first 
risings thereof, it will continue to be our master, 
On the contrary, by every such denial we bring 
down that which would arise and reign in us 
and over us ;—whether it be pride, covetousness, 
envy, falsehood, cruelty, or any other vice. The 
more denials are given to vice the fewer assaults 
it will make, and the stronger the opposition to 
it, the weaker the attempt. As yielding gives 
vice ground to grow from a seed to a body, so 
denials bring it down from a body to a seed; 
and though something thereof may remain ji 
us, yet it doth not reign over us, but comes into 
subjection to the sceptre of righteousness, or the 
rule and government of a right spirit. 

The axe is never laid to the root of the cor- 
rupt tree, till a reformation begins within. The 
life of righteousness stands in the mortification 
of sin, which is an inward work. The spirit of 
this world must be brought down, before the 
spirit of the Lord can be exalted in us. But as 
a right spirit comes to reign, we have as many 
motives to acts of righteousness as ever we had 
to acts of unrighteousness ; and as we yield our- 
selves in obedience thereunto, grace grows in us, 
and we grow in grace. It is a change in govern- 
ment that changes our natures, and makes us 
become new creatures. 

By this we come to have the blessing, as well 
as the birthright. For the blessing is not to the 
exalted mind, but to the poor in spirit,—to the 
merciful,—to the pure in heart who hunger and 
thirst, not after riches and honor, but after 
righteousness,—and all that hunger and thirst 
after it, will endeavor to satisfy their souls with 
an increase of it. 

Now a talent is not improved by lying hid in 
a napkin. If we would have more grace, we 
must exercise the measure we have attained un- 
to;—we must live in the continual practice of 
right things ;—we must keep in a state of lowli- 
ness, meekness, temperance, patience, and other 
virtues;—we must be just in our dealings, as 
well in the smallest concerns as in those that ure 
more weighty; for a small matter turns the bal- 
ance; and if that small matter be wanting, things 
are not just;—we do not even as we would be 
done by. And this just dealing, as righteous- 
ness comes to reign in us, will be no hard thing; 
for, as we accustom ourselves thereunto, it will 
be uppermost ;—it will be as a diligent hand- 
maid, ready to offer her service. And every act 
of righteousness performed from the motives of 
a right spirit, hath its immediate reward, which 
is not only an answer of peace, but of joy in the 
Holy Spirit. 

The way of life is the way of pleasantness, 
and all its paths are peace: nothing makes it 
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seem difficult, but the averseness of our natures, 
when once corrupted. But as our natures come 
to be changed, we can from a sensible experi- 
ence, say with David, “Thy commandment is ex- 
ceeding broad.” 

After being awakened unto righteousness, I 
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ring cannot recommend any to a better way of reform- 
n us ing their lives, than to turn their eyes to the gift 
ness, of God in themselves; that by his candle they 

The may see the rising of vice and deny it; so that 
aults § the contrary, which is grace and truth, may rise 
mto § and reign in them: for that is our help,—that 
gives @f is our strength,—and that is our defence. 

y, 80 Words, whether retained in our memories, or 
eed; ff written in our books, are but weak instruments 
in fa, for this work, because the old man must be put 
sinto’ off, which is an inward work, And how is a 
the @ sorry guest put off, or a man that urgeth what 

we are not willing to grant, but by denying him 
2 cor- @ and turning from him? 

The If we should enter into any reasonings with 
ation the motions of sin, we shall be in danger of being 
rit of § overcome thereby, for that is the nature of sin, 
e the § not to turn back at a small denial; especially if 
Sut as @ it be a sin that hath prevailed over us before. 
many § But in turning therefrom, we give it a repulse, 
e had @f and if it be not hearkened unto, it goes back. 

1 our- As the old man is put off, the new man is put 
in us, § on. As vice is denied, virtue isembraced. And 
overn- § this new man makes us new creatures; that which 
‘es us ff is created after God’s image renews in us the im- 
age of God; and, bearing that image in holiness 
s well § and righteousness, our conversations will declare 
to the #f us to be Christians indeed. 
to the But if this old man with his deeds of dark- 
erand § ness be not put off, the new man that is created 
, after ff after God’s image in righteousness and true ho- 
thirst § liness, will not be put on; and though we have 
is with ff been awakened unto righteousness, we shall fall 

ll asleep again in one form or another,—feeding on 
hid in § words without any sense of power or life. And 
ce, We @ this second sleep appears to be a dead sleep; be- 
ed un- Bf cause that, although we may hear much said 
tice of Bf against pride, covetousness, envy, &c., yet we 
f lowli- § are not touched therewith, but live in the open 
1 other § show thereof. 
ngs, a8 Did the children of men who are called Chris- 
hat ure & tians make it their concern to be Christians in- 

he bal- § deed, by mortifying in themselves the spirit of 
, things & this world, which is the origin of all vice,—they 
ould be # would not only be a happy, but a lovely peo- 
hteous- § ple. For, by mortifying the body of sin, op- 
| thing; ff pression would cease,—all wrongs and injuries 
, it will § would be at an end; love would spring up both 
t hand- 9 to God and man ;—grace would grow;—humilty. 
very act # meekness, moderation, and all other virtues would 
tives of Ff show themselves: we should be another manner 
, which of people in our conversations; our words and 
y in the # our works would be just, upright and honest; 
and we should confide in one another without 
antness, § any scruple or doubt. 
nakes it 
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and on all occasions, just, upright, honest and 
faithful,—doing to all men in all things what- 
soever, even as we would that they should do 
unto us. Thus, living under the rule and gov- 
ernment of a right spirit, qualifies us and makes 
us capable of performing every Christian duty, 
and enables us to love the Lord our God with 
all our hearts, and our neighbors as ourselves; 
which is the sum of all godliness, and the true 
character of christianity. 





AN ADDRESS TO FRIENDS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 
By Tuomas Suituitor. 


Dear Friends,—In the first place, let me pnt 
you in mind of the nature and importance of 
that religious profession we, as a society, are mak- 
ing among men ; which I believe will be found 
to be above that of every other society of profess- 
ing Christians—to wit, the absolute necessity of 
our living, acting, and moving, in all our civil 
as well as religious Siacienuti under the in- 
fluence and government of the spirit of Christ 
Jesus, our Lord and lawgiver: that whether we 
eat or drink, or whatsoever we do, God the Fa- 
ther may in all things be glorified. (1 Cor. x. 
31.) 

This, my friends, is the chief conner-stone of 
our building, our fundamental principle : there- 
fore, let us consider how far the general tenor 
of our conduct corresponds therewith: how far 
we are each endeavoring, earnestly, to be found 
in all things conformable to the example and 
precepts of the Great and Holy Pattern of all 
Christian perfection ; of Him who has trode the 
path of temptation and trial before us, but re- 
jected every snare of the enemy. If this should 
not be the case with us, is there not a danger of 
{our becoming to others, who from our exalted 

profession may be looking to us for example and 
encouragement in the way to the heavenly Ca- 
naan, like the evil spies unto the children of 
Israel formerly? or that ourexamples may prove 
as lets and hindrances to such, instead of helps, 
to press through difficulty and discouragement to- 
wards the mark for the prize? which is, “Ye 
shall be holy, for | the Lord your God am holy.” 
Lev. xix. 2.) ‘“ Be ye perfect, even as your 
ather which is in heaven is perfect.” (Matt. v. 
48.) 

Let us remember, however we may be at peace 
with ourselves, by thus professing, but not doing 
the very best in our power to attain this rerfect 
statue of the Christian, we are but branding our- 
selves in the estimation of the more serious and 
thinking part of the community, with the odious 
character of hypocrites! Neither do I believe 
that we escape, at all times, the like censure from 
the more unthinking and irreligious part. And, 
let us remember, the sad effects of thus dissem- 
bling will not end here: for if this conduct be 
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persisted in, we must expect to incur the wo 
pronounced by our blessed Lord: “ Wo unto 
you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye 
shut up the kingdom of heaven against men ; 
for ye neither go in yourselves, neither suffer ye 
them that are entering to goin.” (Matt. xxiii. 
13.) For if every one that nameth the name of 
Christ is to depart from iniquity, is it notobliga- 
tory on the part of such as make the high and 
holy profession we do, to endeavor to attain to 
such a state of purity of conduct and converse 
amongst men? 2 Tim. ii. 19. 

I believe our first friends were raised up as a 
people, to bear testimony tothe sufficiency of this 
pure principle of light and life in all mankind, 
which would direct them the way to the heaven- 
ly Canaan, and strengthen them to walk therein. 
They confirmed the truth of their testimony by 
the general tenor of their conduct, giving am- 
ple proof to by-standers, that through submis- 
sion to its holy appearance in their hearts and 
minds, they were mercifully redeemed from the 
world and its spirit ; not only from its pleasures, 


many deformities, hereby adding sin to sin. Is 
not this too much our situation as a society at 
the present day? Arenot Monthly Meetings and 
Quarterly Meetings going on from quarter to 
quarter, and from year to year, satisfying them- 
selves with telling the same dismal tale, “ we 
hope some among us witness a growth in the 
truth?” Now if theground of this hope (where 
meetings venture thus far to express themselves) 
were called for, I fear it would not be found in 
the general to be that well-grounded hope which 
gives victory over the world. At other times, 
“ but little growth in the truth, and some con- 
vincement,’—“ but little convincement,” or 
‘no convincement appears among us !” 

Do not these things, my friends, loudly call 
upon us, as a religious body making a high pro- 
fession, to be wiliing, each one for himself, to 
enter timely into the closet of the heart, and seek 
for divine help to shut-to the door thereof against 
carnal reasoning, great natural acquirements, and 
love of the world; which, there is cause to fear, 
have overpowered the better judgment of many 


but also from its treasures ; and were enabled to| among us? Hereby, as we become willing to 
count all things appertaining to this life but as} stand open to Divine conviction, we may be fa- 
dross and dung, so that they might win Christ.| vored, each one, to see in what manner and 
(Phil. iii. 8.) Hereby they became as an ensign | how far we may have contributed to this sorrow- 
to the nations; for the fame of them spread far; ful declension ; and timely amend our ways and 
and wide: they became instrumental in the Di- | our doings ; seeing we are yet mercifully follow- 
vine Hand to gather souls unto God, and had to | ed as a religious society, both immediately by 
proclaim the glad tidings of the Church being | the Great Head of the church, and instrumen- 


added unto daily. 

But alas! my friends, how is the gold become 
dim, and the most fine gold changed; how is 
the love of God, and that humility and self-de- 
nial so manifest in them, now by too many 
amongst us turned into the love of other things, 
such as gold aad silver, and adesire tomake an ap- 
pearance of greatness in the world. That these 
sorrowful reverses have taken place in too gene- 
ral a way amongst usas a Society, let the reports 
brought up from Monthly to Quarterly Meetings 
testify, especially as to growth in the truth and 
convincement. For it is truly distressing to sit 
at the Monthly Mectings, when this query is 
answered, and observe the difficulty and embar- 
rassment the active members feel themselves un- 
der, to answer it so as to pass the Quarterly 
Meeting without remark; especially as respects 
the first part, of a growth in the truth, which I 
understand to imply an inquiry, what individual 
advancement we are making towards the king- 
dom of heaven. Yet notwithstanding these sift- 
ing seasons so frequently occur, (for such I find 
them to be to myself, and so I doubt not they 
prove to many others,) they are at timesas when 
a man beholdeth his natural face in a glass, 


“and goeth his way, and straightway forgetteth. 


what manner of man he was.” (Jam. i. 23, 24.) 
For want of abiding enough under these renewed 
visitations of the Great Head of the Church, bow 
evident is it, that we soon forget again our 


tally with line upon line line upon line! O, how 
applicable is the language of the Most High, for- 
merly uttered, to his dealings as respects our s0- 
ciety ! ‘‘ How shall I give thee up, Ephraim? 
how shall I deliver thee, Isracl? how shall I 
make thee as Admah? bow shall I set thee as 
Zeboim ? mine heart is turned within me, my 
repentings are kindled together. I will not ex- 
ecute the fierceness of mine anger. I will not 
return to destroy Ephraim; for I am God and 
not man; the Holy One in the midst of thee; 
and I will not enter into the city.” (Hosea 
xi. 8, 9.) 

May we no longer be found walking unworthy 
of these his multiplied mercies, but be prevailed 
upon to return to the good old ways; that we 
also may be found in those paths of holiness of life 
and conversation, in which our forefathers walk- 
ed under sore travail of mind, and great suffer- 
ing of body, and waste of outward substance 
through persecutions. Oh! let us no longer be 
found trampling as it were upon their testimony, 
by slighting the many great and precious privi- 
leges of this day of outward ease! We who are 
uninterruptedly eating the fruit of the vineyards 
and oliveyards we never planted ; but which they 
were made instrumental to plant for us, thus 
making the way easy to us, as it now is, to as- 
semble forthe purpose of Divine worship, for 
transacting society concerns, and for the sup- 
port of our various religious testimonies ; lest, 
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if we still continue to refuse yielding our necks 
to the same precious yoke of Christ, which they 
took on them, (and by so doing found it to be 
all-sufficient to bring down, and keep down, the 
spirit of the world, that has now gained the as- 
cendency over too many amongst us,) by this 
their obedience giving proof, that although in 
the world they were not of the world, but at en- 
wity with its spirit, its maxims and manners— 
dead, not only to its pleasures, but so dead to a de- 
sire after its pleasures, that when, in order to pre- 
serve a conscience void of offence in the sight of 
their Creator, they were, for faithfulness to His 
law and testimony, stript of their outward sub- 
stance, they counted these losses of their earthly 
treasure to be gain. I say, if we will not ast 
away from us these things, which have led into 
captivity again to the world, to its spirit, 
its manners, and (there is reason to fear) many 
of its maxims and deceitful ways—our gods of 
gold and silver, of wood and stone——our sump- 
tuous and richly furnished houses, in some of 
which is displayed all the elegance the art of the 
upholsterer can devise, (for it is lamentably the 
case that little or no trace of true self denial is 
now to be found in the habitations of many of 
our members, and even of some who stand in the 
foremost rank,) Jest in the day when the Al- 
mighty may see meet, after long forbearing in 
love and mercy with this favored nation, to rise 
up and plead with it injudgment, we should have 
the largest portion thereof administered unto us 
as a people ; and the declaration formerly utter- 
ed, respecting the children of Israel, be fulfilled 
also upon the unfaithful members of our religious 
society —“ You have I known of all the families 
of the earth ; therefore I will punish you for all 
your iniquities.” (Amos iii. 2. 

By unfaithful members, I would not be under- 
stood to mean exclusively those among us who 
have cast off all restraint as to dress and address, 
and are unfaithful in the other branches of our 
religious testimony ; for these I have long been 
led to believe are not the greatest enemies that 
the truth has to contend with in the minds of 
the Lord’s visited children, whether of our own 
or other religious societies ; because in our own 
society, such as these are not looked up to for 
example ; and as respects the world more at large, 
such are only known to be of us within the cir- 
cle of their immediate acquaintance; and by 
their thus becoming (if I may so speak) consist- 
ently inconsistent with our profession, there is 
reason to apprehend they pass along, as to con- 
duct, much unnoticed. But I would wish the 
term unfaithful to be understood to refer more 
immediately to those, who in their garb and lan- 
guage support the character of a consistent 
friend, but whose conduct, with respect to their 
commercial transactions and manner of living, 
their houses and furniture, does not correspond 
with their religious profession, but proves that 
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they are the friends of the world, and not of Christ 
Jesus. The fruits brought forth by such testi- 
fy, that within (like the whited sepulchres) they 
are full of dead men’s bones and rottenness; 
(Matt. xxiii. 27,) andthat the spirit of the world 
is the governing principle in most if not all their 
actions among men. How many among us are 
pursuing their worldly concerns as if they count- 
ed gain godliness, (and not, as must be the case 
with true disciples and followers of Christ, god- 
liness with contentment to be the greatest riches, 
1 Tim. vi. 5, 6,) proclaiming in the language of 
conduct, that all is fish that comes to their 


‘net, regarding neither quantity nor quality, 


so there be a prospect of a good profit at- 
tached to it! And how have the gifts which the 
God of this world hath bestowed on these bis 
votaries blinded their eyes ; (2 Cor. x. 4,) many 
of whom, I doubt not, were once favored to see 
clearly the things that belong to peace and sal- 
vation. Oh! these professing worldlings, who 
say they are Jews and are not, but whose fruits 
testify that they are of the synagogue of 
Satan, I have been persuaded, have been the 
greatest enemies to the spreading of our 
religious principle and enlargement of our 
borders: these who maintain a uniform, cosis- 
tent warfare against the “ Babylonish gar- 
ment,” (Joshua vii. 21,) but with all their might 
grasp at the “ wedge of gold,” and aim at mak- 
ing a splendid appearance in their way of living. 
I believe no character is more odious in the esti- 
mation of those termed libertines than those— 
especially where it is known they are taking an 
active part in society concerns. For in neigh- 
borhoods where meetings are held, it is pretty 
generally known by those out of the society, who 
are (what the world calls) our pillars ; though 
it can not be doubted that such must at times 
prove stumbling blocks to honest inquirers after 
Zion, and be instrumental in turning the blind 
out of the right way of the Lord. 

So look to yourselves, my Friends, you to whom 
these remarks apply, you who have resolved to 
obtain an impossibility, and be heirs of two 
kingdoms! Is it any marvel at all, that so little 
fruit is to be found from the labor that has of 
late years been bestowed, by the messengers of 
that same Gospel our first Friends preached, 
whose feet have been turned into the highways 
and hedges? For I cannot doubt but that the 
word preached has been both believed and re- 
ceived by many; but that, on their comparing 
things with things, the conduct of many amongst 
us has been found at variance with the doctrine 
preached, and this even with some whom they 
considered to be seated as the Aarons and the 
Hurs by the side of these the Lord’s messen- 
gers: (Exod. xvii. 10.) And doubtless many 
have left the meeting-place with sorrowful hearts, 
and instead of resolving to pursue the path 
pointed out towards the heavenly Canaan, have 
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become helpers in the Lord’s cause, and lighte 























but with sorrow it must be acknowledged, if we 
speak the truth, that there is reason to fear the 
complaint of the Almighty, through one of his 
servants formerly, may apply to some of this class: 
“The leaders of this people cause them to err.” 
































persisted in, must in the end prove fatal in its 
consequences. 

Let none be saying I expose things too much; 
for those to whom these remarks apply have been 
exposing themselves more already; for our hear- 
ers and the world at large are quick-sighted, and 
although our defects may have been passed over 
in silence, as respects notice thereof to ourselves, 
yet they do not pass unobserved, or without 
being remarked upon as to others: nor is it to 
be desired they should—the people are not to be 
expected to take things upon trust, or pin their 
faith on our sleeves, but to see and know for 
themselves. The enemy of all good is not idle, 
but ever alert, and ready with baits suited to 
answer his purposes; so that when the good 
hand has been turned’ towards any, and they 
have been favored to see and feel the need of a 
still further separation, in love and affection, 
from all sublunary things, and the mind has be- 
come exercised with desire to experience this, 
then he has endeavored to counteract the gra- 
cious design of Omnipotence by raising moun- 
tains of discouragement and difficulty in their 
way ; endeavoring to persuade that the path thus 
opened to their view is not to be trodden by 
mortals ; and as a confirmation of these his evil 
suggestions, turning their attention towards such 
in a more particular manner, who stand in the 
fore rank, and are making a great profession, 
but not coming up in a consistent conduct; and 
hereby, there is a reason to fear, the pure wit- 
ness in such is o‘ten again put to silence. 



























































































































































(To be continued.) 
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formed this conclusion, that they had better 
remain as they were, than have the feet of 
their minds turned into the way, and not perse- 
vere, as they clearly saw was the case with many 


' Nor do the sad effects of this dissembling end 
here ; for I think I have frequently been able to 
trace its sorrowful consequences to many of the 
dear youth, as being one cause why so few of 
them in this day of outward ease as to liberty of 
conscience, are coming forward in the line of 
true usefulness in the society, and among man- 
kind ; or helping the good cause by the religious 
exercise of their spirits in meetings, and by con- 

ent We may be 
active in society concerns, and yet strangers to 
this religious exercise, without which we cannot 


in the world. (Matt. v. 14) I would that I were 
able to believe that allof us, who standin the sta- 
tion of Ministers and Elders, had escaped this 
too general contagion of the love of the world; 


(Isa. ix. 16.) And such a line of conduct, if 










EXTRACT FROM BENEZET’S PREFACE TO THE 
PLAIN PATH TO CHRISTIAN PERFECTION. 


Amongst the many instances tending to prove 
the universal operation of divine grace on the 
human heart, a particular one appeared some 
years ago, among a number of Indians in the 
province of Pennsylvania. These people were 
very earnest for the promotion of piety among 
themselves, which they apprehended to be the 
effect of an inward work, whereby the heart be- 
came changed from bad togood. When they were 
solicited to join other Indians in the war against 
the English, they absolutely refused, whatever 
might be the consequence to themselves, even if 
therfighting Indians should make s/aves, or, as 
they expressed it negroes, of them, rendering this 
reason for it, that when God made men, he did 
not intend they should hurt or kill one another.* 
Upon being further conversed with, respecting 
their religious prospect, he who had been the 
principal instrument in raising them to a sense 
of good, gave in substance, the following account. 
That being by a particular providence brought 
under difficulty and sorrow, he was led into a 
deep consideration of the state of things in the 
world; when, seeing the folly and wickedness 
which prevailed amongst men, his sorrows in- 
creased. Nevertheless, being impressed with a 
belief that there was a great power, who had 
created all things, his mind was turned from 
beholding this lower world, to look towards him 
who had created it, and strong desires were begot 
in his heart for a further knowledge of his 
Creator. He was then made sensible, that evil 
not only prevailed in the world, but that he him- 
self partook much of its baneful influence, and 
he at last found his own heart was bad and hard. 
Upon this, great dejection and trouble seized his 
mind, with an inquiry, what would become of 
his soul? in this situation he cried unto that 
powerful Being who he was sensible had made 
the heart of man ; and after a long time of sorrow 
and perseverance in seeking for help, God was 
pleased to reveal himself to his mind, and to put 
his goodness in his heart. He found he was, as 
he expressed it, raised above himself and above 
the wor'd, and felt that his heart had undergone 
some great change ; the hardness and badness 
he had so long groaned under, was taken away, 
it was now become soft and good ; he found so 
much love to prevail in it, to all men, that he 
thought he could bear with their revilings and 





* In this disposition they have continued for about 
thirty years, notwithstanding the ill treatment they 
have received from Indians and others ; more especial- 
ly of late that they have been pillaged, their settle- 
ments at three towns broken up, and they carried away 
captives towards Canada. Those Indians who carried 
them away giving as a reason for this violence, that 
they were in their way, and a great obstruction to 
them when going to war. See the Pennsylvania 
Packet, for December 22, 1781. 
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abuses without resentment ; appearing sensible, CONTEMPLATIONS, MORAL AND DIVINE. 
that as the hearts of all men were bad and hard, The writings of Matthew Hale, on religious 
till God made them good, the ill usage he re- subjects, particularly his “ Contemplations, Moral 
ceived from them proceeded from the same evil | and Divine,” manifest a truly humble frame of 
seed under which he himself had so long groaned. | mind. We shall select a few of these, as testi- 
This sense of the corruption of human nature, | monies which this great and good man bore to 
accompanied with a constant application to his | the power and efficacy of religion. 

Maker, to take away the badness and hardness| «True religion,” says he, “ teaches the soul 
of the heart, and make it soft and good, was | high veneration for Almighty God ; a sincere 
what he called religion ; and what upon feeling | and upright walking, as in the presence of the 
the power of God to his comfort he was con-| invisible, all-seeing God. It makes a man truly 
cerned to exhort his brethren to seek the ex- love, honor, and obey him, and therefore care- 
perience of, in themselves. And further said, | fyl to know what his will is. It renders the 
that under this dispensation he was made sensi- | heart highly thankful to him, as his Creator, 
ble the spirit of religion was aspiritof love, which | Redeemer, and Benefactor. It makes a man 
led those who obeyed it_into love to all mea ; entirely depend on him, seek him for guidance, 
but that men not keeping to this spirit of love, direction, and protection, and submit to his will 
an opposite spirit got entrance in their hearts ; | with patience and resignation of soul. It gives 
that it was from hence all those disorders arose | the law, not only to his words and actions, but 
which so much prevailed amongst men. He was | to his very thoughts and purposes ; so that he 
also sensible there was still an evil spirit labor-| dares not entertain any which are unbecoming 
ing to get the mastery in his heart, in opposition | the presence of that God by whom all our 
to the gospel spirit; but that those who had thoughts are legible. It crushes all pride and 
been visited by a power from God, and were | haughtiness, both in a man’s heart and carriage, 
obedient to the degree of light and love he was ' and gives him a humble state of mind before God 
pleased to favor them with, would be more and and men. It regulates the passioas, and brings 
more strengthened and established therein. He! them into due moderation. It gives a man a 
had alsoa prospect of the necessity of that | right estimate of this present world, and sets his 
baptism of spirit and fire which the scriptures | heart and hopes above it ; so that he never loves 
and the experience of the faithful in all ages, ‘it more than it deserves. It makes the wealth, 
testify every true disciple of Christ must under- { an’ the glory of. this world, high places, and 
go; whereby, through mortification, and death | great preferments, but of little consequence to 
to self, the root of sin is destroyed. This he | him; so that he is neither covetous, nor ambi- 
described by the prospect he had of something, ! tious, nor over-solicitous, concerning the advan- 
like as an outward fire would be to the natural | tages of them. It makes him value the love of 
body; which he must pass through in order to at- | God and the peace of his own conscience, above 
tain to that purity of heart he desired. He further | aj] the wealth and honor in the world, and to 
observed, that whilst he was anxiously beholding | he very diligent in preserving them. He per- 
this fire, he saw a very small path close toit, by | forms all his duties to God with sincerity and 
walking in which, he might go round the fire, | humility; and, whilst he lives on earth, his 
and the painful trial be avoided. This he under- | eonversation, his hope, his treasures, are in heaven; 
stood to represent the way by which those who and he endeavours to walk suitably to such a 
were esteemed wise had found means to avoid | hope.” 

that probation they ought to have passed through,| Of the inward direction and assistance of the 
and yet retained a name amongst men, as though Spirit of God to the soul, he writes as follows : 
they had been purified by it. Thus this Indian,| —« They who truly fear God, have a secret 
untaught by books and unlearned in what is guidance from a higher wisdom than what is 
called divinity, through the inshining of the light barely human, namely, the Spirit of truth and 
of Christ on his understanding, explained the | goodness ; which does really, though secretly, 
mystery of godliness in a plain and sensible man- | prevent and direct them. Any man that sin- 
ner—shewing that true religion remains to be | gerely and truly fears Almighty God, and calls 
the power of God to salvation, changing and | and relies upod him for his direction, has it as 
purifying the heart, and bringing it into true | really as a son has the counsel and direction of 
contrition and a submissive resignation to the his father: and though the voice be not audible, 
will of God. This has ever been found to be the | nor discernable by sense, yet it is equally as real 


effect of its operation on all those, who by devot- | as if a man heard a voice, saying, “ This is the 
ing themselves to God, are become the true fol- way, walk in it.” 

lowers and disciples of Jesus Christ. “Though this secret direction of Almighty 

God is principally seen in matters relating to 

Act as becometh thee in thy present station, | the good of the soul ; yet even in the concerns 

and in more exalted ones thy face shall not be | of this life, a good man fearing God, and begging 

ashamed. : his direction, will very often, if not at all times, 
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find it. I can call my own experience to witness, ) more, Saran W. Dovprst, widow of James Doddrell, 


that, even in the temporal affairs of my whole 
life I have never been disappointed of the best 
direction, when I have, in humility and sincerity, 
implored it.” 

‘“‘ The observance of the secret admonition of 
this Spirit of God in the heart, is an effectual 
means to cleanse and sanctify us; and the more 
it is attended to, the more it will be con- 
versant with our souls, for our instruc- 
tion. In the midst of difficulties, it will be our 
counsellor ; in the midst of temptations, it will 
be our strength, and grace sufficient for us; in 
the midst of troubles, it will be our light and 
our comforter.” . 

“ It is impossible for us to enjoy the influence 
of this good Spirit, till we are deeply sensible of 
our own emptiness and nothingness, and our 
minds are thereby brought down and laid in the 
dust. The spirit of Christ is indeed a humbling 
spirit ; the more we have of it, the more we shall 
be humbled : and it is a sign that either we have 
it not, or that it is yet overpowered by our cor- 
ruptions, if our heart be still haughty.” 

*“ Attend, therefore, to the secret persuasions 
and dissuasions of the Spirit of God, and beware 
of quenching or grieving it. This wind that 
blows where it lists, if shut out or resisted, may 
never breathe upon us again, but leave us to be 
hardened in our sins. If observed and obeyed, 
it will, on all occasions, be our monitor and 
director. When we go out, it will lead us ; when 
we sleep, it will keep us; and when we awake, 
it will talk with us.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 11, 1860. 








Diep, at his residence in Green county, Ohio, on the 
22d of Ist mo., 1860, Jacos Brown, in the 85th year 
of his age. 

The deceased was a consistent member of Green 
Plain Monthly Meeting. For many years Oakland In- 
dulged Meeting has been held at his house, and was 
a source of much comfort to him. He had an unwav- 
ering faith in his Redeemer, and a full assurance of 
his acceptance with him. 


, On Ist mo. 10th, 1860, at the house of her 
son-in-law, Reuben Yerkes, Jane SHOEMAKER, widow 
of John Shoemaker, in her 88th year, a devoted mother 
and an exemplary member of Plymouth Meeting, Pa. 
, at Waterford, Loudoun Co.; Va., on the 23d 
of the 11th mo., 1859, Bevan, wife of Moses Janney, 
in the 76th year of her age. 

. The deceased was a native of Pennsylvania, but in 
early life settled at Waterford, Va., and became a 
member of Fairfax Monthly and Particular Meeting, 
of which she was a constant attender. She was faith- 








ful in the performance of her duties, and held the sta- 
tion of Elder for many years previous to her death, 
encouraging all, by her example, to a life of meekness, 
and devotion to the cause of Truth. 

Departed this life, on the 27th ult., at the residence 
of her son-in-law, Thomas Welsh, in the city of Balti- 


of Deer Creek, in the 70th year of her age. 

She was a consistent member of the Society of 
Friends. Her natural endowments, which were of the 
best order, had been cultivated by reading and reflec. 
tion, and much chastened by the sorrows which had 
attended her life. Yet trusting in Him, in whom she 
had believed, she had learned to place her confidence 
where alone true succour can be found, and appreci- 
ated this refreshing and all-sustaining influence. She 
became cheerful under affliction, and was thus a fine 
example of the meekness and gentleness, which are 
the highest adornments of every Christian professor, 
Being also possessed of an unusual store of informa. 
tion connected with the various departments of litera- 
ture, she was highly valued in the social circle, wher- 
ever her lot was cast; and the more so, from the con- 
fidence entertained by her friends in the integrity and 
purity of her character. Her memorial, therefore, is 
written in their hearts. They believe that, although 
no “storied urn or animated bust” may perpetuate her 
remembrance upon earth, yet in the day when the 
“Lord of Hosts” makes up his “jewels,” she will be 
found amongst the number of those of whom it is de. 
clared they ‘‘ shall be in everlasting remembrance.” 

Baltimore, 2d mo. 4, 1860. = 


FASHION AND RUIN versus INDUSTRY AND INDE- 
PENDENCE. 
BY TIMOTHY FLINT. 


I cannot conceive that mere idlers, male or fe- 
male, can have respect enough for themselves to 
be comfortable. _ I have no conception of a beau- 
tiful woman or a fine man, in whose eye, in 
whose port, in whose whole expression, this sen- 
timent does not stand embodied :—‘ I am called 
by my Creator to duties: I have employment on 
the earth; my sterner but more enduring plea- 
sures are in discharging my duties.” 

Compare the sedate expression of this senti- 
ment in the countenance of man or woman, when 
it is known to stand as the index of character, 
and the fact, with the superficial gaudiness of a 
simple, good-for-nothing belle, who disdains use- 
fulness and employment, whose empire is a ball 
room, and whose subjects, dandies as silly and 
as useless as herself. Which, of the two, has more 
attractions for a man of sense? The one a help 
mate, a fortune in herself, who can aid to pro- 
cure one if the husband has it not, who can 
soothe him under the loss of it,and what is more, 
aid him to regain it; and the other a painted but- 
terfly, for ornament -only during the vernal and 
sunny months of prosperity, and then not becom- 
ing a chrysalis, an inert moth in adversity, but 
acroaking, repining, ill tempered termagant, who 
can only recur to the days of her short-lived tri- 
umph, to embitter the misery and poverty and 
hopelessness of a husband, who, like herself, 
knows not to dig and is ashamed to beg. 

We are obliged to avail ourselves of severe 
language in application to a deep-rooted malady. 
We want words of power. We need energetic 
and stern applications. No country ever verged 
more rapidly toward extravagance and expense. 
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In a young republic like ours, it is ominous of 
any thing but good. Men of thought, and vir- 
tue and example, are called upon to look to this 
evil. Ye patrician families, that croak, and 
complain, and forebode the downfall of the re- 
public, here is the origin of yourevils. Instead 
of training your son to waste his time as an 
idle young gentlemen at large; instead of incul- 
cating on your daughter that the incessant tink- 
ling of a harpsichord or a scornful or lady like 
toss of the head, are the chief requisites to make 
her way in life,—if you can find no better em- 
ployment for them, teach him the use of the 
grubbing-hoe, and her to make up garments for 
your servants, Train your son and daughter 
to some employment,—to frugality—to hold the 
high front and to walk the fearless step of inde- 
pendence. When your children have these pos- 


sessions, you may go down to the grave in peace, 
as regard their temporal fortunes. 


An extract from the Report of the Superinten- 
dent of Cammon Schools of Pennsylvanta, for 
the year ending 6th mo. 6th, 1859. 


In some of the rural districts directors persist, 
regardless of complaints and remonstrance, in 
keeping the schools open seven and eight hours 
aday, often with only a short intermission at 
noon, and the school houses not always proper- 
ly furnished and ventilated. The practice appa- 
rently originates in an unconsciousness of the 
radical difference between mental and manual 
labor; and the belief that if, for instance, a 
robust wood-chopper can swing his axe all day 
without iniury, the brain-work of growing chil- 
dren can be adjusted to a similar standard. 

These errors of unlettered ignorance find their 
counterpart in more enlightened communities 
in the forcing system of tuition still too often en- 
countered in both public and private schools in 
our commercial metropolis, and some of our in- 
terior cities and large towns. Mistaking know- 
ledge for education, this unfortunate system 
brings its hydraulic pressure to bear with re- 
morseless cruelty upon the immature intellect of 
pupils in early youth or dawning womanhood, 
with a catalogue of text-books and studies that 
might astonish a university ; and is prolific in 
superficial attainments, or feeble health, broken 
constitutions and premature graves, that are ig- 
norantly, but not the less falsely and irreverently 
charged to “a mysterious Providence,” instead 
of inexcusable violations of the physical laws of 
our being, so obvious and palpable, that he who 
runs may read. In its immediate application 
and ultimate results, the policy referred to is an 
outrage upon humanity, and a crime against 
society. ‘Teachers deplore it, pupils sink under 
it, medical authorities denounce it, cemetries 
and insane asylums are ‘replenished by it, but 
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private interests and a misguided public opinion 
permit, as yet, no adequate reform. 

The opinion seems to prevail that because 
hard-headed lawyers, or energetic merchants, in 
the maturity of a vigorous manhood, can bend 
their utmost powers of mind, early and late, to 
their respective pursuits during term time or the 
spring sales, the same fierce intensity of pro- 
longed mental application is proper for children 
and youth, and can safely be exacted of them ; 
and thus the period of life that should be one of 
genial culture, and the gradual, natural, health- 
ful development of the whole being, becomes one 
of painful sacrifice and misdirected self-destroy- 
ing effort. 

The popular notions are sadly at fault with 
regard to the true character aud objects of pri- 
mary instruction, the qualifications of the teacher, 
and the proper methods for developing and 
training the juvenile mind. 


ADDRESS ON THE GRASSES. 
BY J. STANTON GOULD. 
Delivered before the Cayuga Agricultural Society, 1859. 


I come before you to-day to plead the cause 
of our neglected meadows and pastures. They 
are not in our State what they once were ; their 
average production is less to-day than it was ten 
years ago; and if the same negligent, unintelli- 
gent and wasteful management is continued, they 
will yield less, tea years hence, than they do 
now. I would urge you to stop this fearful de- 
terioration, and to enter at once, and in good 
earnest, on the opposite path of amelioration ; 
and if | happily succeed in inducing you to grow 
two blades of grass where but one has grown be- 
fore, I will ask for no prouder epitaph on my tomb 
than the record of the achievement. 

The word Grasses is very vaguely used in com- 
mon speech. Many plants, such as the clovers 
and Lucerne, are familiarly called grasses which 
are not entitled to the appellation; while many 
true grasses, such as wheat and Indian corn, are 
rarely spoken of as such. 

Let us, then, in the first place, form a clear 
conception of what we mean by the word. 

Whenever you meet with a plant having a 
cylindrical, jainted stem, the nodes being solid 
and the intervening joints hollow, or filled with 
a pith-like substance; if the leaves are long, 
narrow, unserrated at the edges, having fine 
parallel veins running along on each side of a 
prominent central vein or midrib ; if you find the 
leaves are alternate, one of them originating at 
each joint, embracing the stem with its base, and 
forming a sheath which is slit down on the side 
opposite to the leaf to its origin; and if we also 
find that its flowers are protected by that peculiar 
kind of calices called glumes or husks, then you 
may be certain that you have a ¢rue grass. 

The Almighty has attested the vast importance 
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of the grasses so clearly as loudly to rebuke our 
carelessness with respect to them. 

While other famities of plants, such as the 
grape, the ‘fig, and the bread fruit tree, are re- 
stricted to narrow belts of latitude, the grasses 
spread over the whole earth. Every where they 
spring up spontaneously ; they unfold their grace- 
ful panicles beneath the dull and leaden skies of 
the Arctic zone ; they adorn the temperate zone 
with their refreshing verdure; while beneath 
the ardent skies of the torrid zone their culms 
swell out into almost giant proportions, vieing in 
some of their varieties with the trees of more 
northern regions. 

Providence has not only attested the value of 
the grasses by the wide dispersion he has given 
them, but by the great number and variety of 
the species he has created. There are no less 
than three thousand distinct varieties known and 
described by botanists, and we know not how 
many more exist which have not yet been re- 
duced under the domain of science. Thirty varie- 
ties have been counted in a single sod taken from 
arich natural pasture. Mr. Flint describes a 
hundred and twenty-five varieties growing in the 
State of Massachusetts. In the Natural History 
of New York, Prof. Torry describes forty varie- 
ties of the genus poa, twenty-seven of agrostes, 
six of alopecurus, fifteen of the festucas, and 
thirty-four other varieties, amounting in all to 
one hundred and twenty-two varieties as existing 
in the State of New York. 

Since God makes nothing in vain, and has 
declared that every thing that he has made is 
good, we shall not err in inferring that the wide 
diffusion and the great variety of this family of 
plants is an indication that he intend. d them to 
enter very largely into the sustenance and the. 
enjoyment of his creature, man. 

Six tenths of the whole cultivated area of the 
State of New York is occupied by grass ; we are 
indebted to it for all the meat, and wool, and 
cheese, and butter, which we produce ; its annual 
value in this State is at least sixty millions of 
dollars ; when therefore we speak of making two 
blades of grass grow where only one grew before, 
it means that we shall double our production of 
meat, wool, cheese and butter; it is equivalent 
to adding sixty millions of dollars to the annual 
income of the farmers of the State; it is to give 
us the means of making a canal every year as 
long and as large as the Erie canal, leaving a 
surplus to build two railroads of the capacity of 
the Hudson River road. 

We have not fully measured the importance of 
making two blades of grass grow where only one 
grew before when we have stated the direct money 
value of the increased production ; the increased 
amount of the cereals which would be grown in 
consequence of the enlarged supply of manure 
resulting from the doubled growth of grass, would 
be counted by millions. The effect of grass on 
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the growth of the cereals is well illustrated by a 
comparison of the agricultural statistics of France 
and England. France has fifty-three per cent. 
of its cultivated area under grain crops, while 
England has but twenty-five per cent. ; but in 
grass and meadow, the natural food of live stock, 
England has fifty per cent. and France has only 
twenty-two per cent. You may be surprised to 
hear, that notwithstanding the enormous dis- 






























proportion of area of grain land, England pro- § mete 
duces 5 1-9 bushels of grain for every individual § unde 
of her population, while France produces 54 § yersi' 
bushels for every individual of hers. Thus the § cima 
production of the former is within seven eigh. 9 than 
teenths of a bushel of the latter to each head of @ put c 
her population. How is it that England isso § land: 
nearly on an equality of production with France, §§ elsew 
while her cultivated area is very much inferior? § assur 
The answer is plain; it is on account of the § quir 
manure furnished by her grass lands. Every § choo 
acre of English grain land receives the manure § it b 
from three acres of grass, while in France the §j Ono 
manure from each acre of grass must be diffused supe 
over two and a half acres of grain. Let not the § infe 
eloquent teachings of these plain statistical state. 9 do s 
ments be lost upon us. Let us ponder them 3 
carefully when contemplating the splendid re- § Stat 
wards which nature offers for a thorough obedi- § the 
ence to her laws. that 
Doubtless you will admit that the doubling or § thar 
trebling our hay cropsis very important and very § soil 
desirable, but you may very probably say that ff duc 
it is impossible—that any attempt to realize it in eigh 
practice will be only labor lost. fart 
I do not think so; on the contrary, I am fully § the 
persuaded that it can be accomplished, easily and §j sup 
surely, if you will only resolutely make the at- § Let 
tempt. . sam 
There are many convincing reasons for this § rea: 
opinion : the 
1st. It cannot be denied that farmers in general d 
bestow much less thought, or care, or study, or & ed 
science, or labor, on their grass lands, than they § the 
do on their grain lands. Not one in ten thou- § no 
sand even know the names of the grasses which § the 
are growing in their meadows. Many of them § tha 






are not even aware that they have any other 
varieties than timothy, clover and red top; much 
less do they understand the peculiar properties or 
the relative values: of the different species. Our 
present meadows and pastures are almost entire- 
ly the work of nature, unaided and unimproved 
by art. Is it unreasonable to expect, that when 
science, and practical skill and energy, are ap- 
plied to the culture of grass, to the same extent 
that they have been to the production of grain 
and to the breeding and feeding of cattle, that 
it will result in a great augmentation of our pro- 
ductions ? 

2d. The average production of the meadows 
of the State of New York is ninety-six tons of 
dry hay to the hundred acres. The average pro- 
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duct of the county of Kings is one hundred and 
sixty tons of hay to the hundred acres. Why is 
this county superior to all others in the State for 
the production of grass? Its soil does not differ 
atall from that of Queens county, which averages 
forty-four tons less to the hundred acres ; and it 
is very inferior to that of Onondaga county, 
which gives on an average sixty tons less to the 
hundred acres. I have carefully examined the 
meteorological registers of the State, prepared 
under the direction of the Regents of the Uni- 
versity, and I cannot discover any thing in its 
climate more propitious to the growth of grass 
than other counties; there remains, therefore, 
but one conclusion, and that is, that the grass 
lands are managed with more skill there than 
elsewhere. Is it any extravagant hypothesis to 
assume that the farmers of other counties can ac- 
quire as much skill as those of Kings, if they 
choose to exert themselves to acquire it? Can 
it be a matter of doubt that the farmers of 
Onondaga can produce as much grass on a 
superior soil as the farmers of Kings can on an 
inferior one, if they only resolve that they will 
do so? . 

3d. I have examined the Transactions of our 
State Society, and the agricultural journals of 
the State, for several years, and find from these 
that the best farmers are not satisfied with less 
than two or three tons of hay to the acre, on any 
soil or in any county. While the average pro- 
duction of the county of St. Lawrence is only 
eighty-five tons to the one hundred acres, many 
farmers of that county regularly cut three tons to 
the acre, although their soils are not intrinsically 
superior to the average quality of the county. 
Let the other farmers of that county acquire the 
same amount of skill and energy, and there is no 
reason why their production should not rise to 
the same amount. 

4th. Those who have most carefully investigat- 
ed the subject assure us that at least one third of 
the plants grown in our meadows are weeds, of 
no intrinsic value, and which only serve to rob 
the useful grasses of their proper nutriment ; and 
that one sixth of the remainder are made up of 
the poorer and least nutritious grasses. Surely 
it is not impossible to replace these noxious 
plants by the more valuable grasses; and if we 
accomplish no more than this, we shall add no 
less than twenty millions to our annual income. 

It seems to me that the consideration of these 
facts should stimulate us to immediate and active 
efforts for the improvement of our grass lands, 
with a full assurance that our enlightened efforts 
will be crowned with a duplication of our profits. 

In the hope of aiding to produce this very de- 
sirable result, I beg leave to point out some of 
the means which science and experience concur 
in proving to be best adapted for its accomplish- 
ment. 

The three thousand species of grass of which 
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we have spoken may be divided into five distinct 
classes. They are— 

Ist. The Jungle Grasses.—These are chiefly 
adapted to those equatorial regions that are 
drenched during one portion of the year with 
incessant rains, while they are parched with heat 
during the remainder; some of this class grow 
fifty or sixty feet high. ; 

2d. The Aquatic Grasses— Which find their 
congenial homes on the banks of rivers, in brooks 
and ditches, and in wet places generally. The 
chief object in studying these grasses 1s, 10 
general, to learn how to exterminate them ; but 
there are a few of them, such as ribbon grass, 
(Phalaris Americana,) which, in certain situa- 
tions, are well worthy of cultivation, and are 
much relished by cattle, especially by milch 
cows. 

8d. The Marine or Sea- Side Grasses.—These 
constitute the salt marsh hay, which is of con- 
siderable importance on the sea coast of New 
England, but is little known or valued in New 
York. 

4th. The Agraran Grasses—Which are 
furnished with rhizomes or creeping roots, push- 
ing up stems from below in every direction. 
Quack grass (triticum repeus) is a most pestifer- 
ous example of this class; but it possesses one 
species of very great value: green grasa, wire 
grass and blue grass are its synonyms, and poa 
compressa its systematic name. This is the 
heaviest grass known, and is exceedingly nutri- 
tive. Horses fed upon it alone will do as well 
as on timothy and oats together ; it is very hardy, 
and keeps green until the heavy frosts of au- 
tumn. 

5th. The True Meadow Grasses.—It is from 
this class that those who are determined to im- 
prove their meadows and pastures must chiefly 
make their selections. It is this class which 
mainly requires their attentive study and their 
careful and varied experimentation. They will 
be found to vary very greatly from each other 
in their habits and their nutritive values. Some 
of them flourish on dry, sandy, or rocky soils, 
while they speedily perish in wetness or even 
moisture ; others grow vigorously in wet soils, 
but die in drier ones. A portion of them will 
only grow on alkaline soils; and some of these 
demand an excess of potash, while others only 
put forth their full luxuriance when there is an 
excess of lime. Some grasses are adapted to the 
sun light—others love the shade ; some are valu- 
able for hay, but not for pasture, and vice versa. 
Some kinds are forced into great luxuriance by 
one kind of manure , which may operate almost 
like a poison on other varieties. One species 
abounds in that kind of nutriment which enlarges 
and strengthens the muscles ; another, ill adapt- 
ed to nourish the muscular tissues, will lay on 
fat rapidly; another, which is deficient in both 
these respects, is rich in those elements which 
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support respiration, and furnish the fuel for the 
production of animal heat. A variety of grass 
may be useful if it possesses none of these quali- 
ties, if it assists, in combination with the others, 
to assimilate the nutriment they contain with the 
tissues of the animal consuming it. 

In view of what has been said, it will be clear 
that in the judicious selection of different varie- 
ties of grass, to occupy different localities, and to 
subserve different purposes, a wide field is afford- 
ed for the application of physiological, botanical, 
geological and meteorological knowledge. Every 
variety of grass was intended by the Creator to 
serve some valuable purpose ; it is the business 
of practical agriculture to find out what that 
is, and to place it in the locality and under the 
conditions best suited to its most profitable de~ 
velopment. 

The soil best adapted to the growth of the 
most valuable grasses is a strong, calcarious soil, 
resting on a clayey subsoil. On such a soil, we 
may be sure of an abundant vegetation, resisting 
drought and heat, and making a fine, durable 
sod ; but we must bear in mind that there is no 
soil which is incapable of bearing grass, if we 
only select the variety which is exactly adapted 
to it. 

The best grasses seem to avoid alike the ex- 
tremes of wetness and dryness; a moist soil is 
shown by experience to be best adapted to their 
growth. Thus actual counting bas shown that— 

In wet meadows, out of 30 plants, 4 were use- 
ful, 26 bad. 

In dry meadows, out of 38 plants, 8 were use- 
ful, 30 bad. 

In moist meadows, out of 42 plants, 17 were 
useful, 25 bad. 

By effecting mechanical and chemical altera- 
tions in the soil, we may adapt it to almost any 
kind of grass ; but this is generally an expensive 
and tedious process. Most farmers will, there- 
fore, prefer to suit their grasses to their soils, 
rather than suit their soils to the grass; this will 
be true policy in the first instance, but we should 
keep the amelioration of the soil steadily in view, 
and gradually and progressively improve it un- 
til it is at length adapted for the production of 
the best grasses. 

(To be continued.) 


THE MORAL DIGNITY OF THE EDUCATIONAL 
PROFESSION. 


BY WM. E. CHANNING. 


One of the surest signs of the regeneration of 
society will be the elevation of the art of teach- 
ing tothe highest rank in the community. When 
a people shall learn that its greatest benefactors 
and most important members are men devoted 
to the liberal instruction of all its classes, to the 
work of raising to life its buried intellect, it will 
have opened to itself the path of true glory. 


There is no office higher than that of a teacher 
of youth ; for there is nothing on earth so pre. 
cious as the mind, soul, and character of the 
child. No office should be regarded with greater 
respect. The first minds in the community 
should be encouraged to assume it. Parents 
should do all but impoverish themselves, to in. 
duce such to become the guardians and guides 
of their children. To this good all their show 
and luxury should be sacrificed. 

Here they should be lavish, while they straiten 
themselves in every thing else. They should 
wear the cheapest clothes, and live on the plainest 
food, if they can in no other way secure to their 
families the best instruction. They should have 
no anxiety to accumulate property for their 
children, provided they can place them under 
influences which will awaken their faculties, 
inspire them with pure and high principles, and 
fit them to bear a manly, useful and honorable 
part in the world. No language can express the 
cruelty or folly of that economy which, to leave 
a fortune to a child, starves his intellect and im- 
poverishes his heart. 

- 


FAITH TRIUMPHANT OVER SORROW. 


Not that Thy boundless love, my God, 
Sheds blessing on my way, 

And gilds, as with a heavenly beam, 
The darkness of earth’s day,— 

Not now for breath of summer flowers, 
For smiles of sunny skies, 

The still small voice of gratitude 
Shall to Thine ear arise. 





I bless Thee for the ministry 
Of sorrow’s lonely hour, 

When darkly o’er my stricken head 
I see the storm-clouds lower; 

Thy love can still the billows’ roar, 
And whisper, “‘ Peace; be still!” 
While faith doth on Thy promise rest, 

And bless the Father’s will. 


The shadow and the storm must come; 
O, grant that faith divine 
Which triumphs o’er the might of grief, 
And moulds man’s will to Thine! 
In hours of deepest gloom, mine eye 
One blessed ray can see ; 
A sunlit side that cloud must have, 
Which hides Thy face from me. 
Chr. Register. 


INDEPENDENCE. 


How happy is he born or taught, 
Who serveth not another’s will; 

Whose armor is his honest thought, 
And simple truth his highest skill ; 


Whose passions not his masters are ; 
Whose soul is still prepared for death ; 
Not tied unto the world, with care 
Of public fame, or private breath ; 


Who God doth late and early pray 
More of His grace than goods to lend, 

And walks with man, from day to day, 
As with a brother and a friend! 
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This man is freed from servile bands 
Of hope to rise, or fear to fall ; 
Lord of himself, though not of lands, 
And haviog nothing, yet hath all. 
otton. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


Review of the weather, &c. for First month. 


1859. 1860. 
Rain during some portions of the 
24 hours, ae x 
Rain all or nearly all day, ‘ 
Snow. inviuding very slight falls, “ a4 
Cloudy without storms,. . . “ 7 
Qrdinarilyclear,. . . ... “ me 


31 31 


TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, &v. 
Mean temperature of the month 
at Penna. Hospital, 
Highest do. during month do. 
Lowest do. do do do. 
Rain during the month, 
DeaTHs, during do., count- 
ing five current weeks for 
1859, and four for, 1860, 930 
The average of the mean tempera- 
tures of this month for the 
past 7l years is . . 
Highest do. during that 
NE Cie a Gb ees ode “— et... 
Lowest do. do. do. 1790, ‘ . « 7 « 
The nearest approach to the extremes last noted, 
that we have on record since 1700, are: 
Highest mean, 1793, 40 deg., and 1858, 39.72 deg. 
Lowest ‘* 1840,24 “ and 1856, 24.15 
while it will be seen that the mean for the month the 
present year was only two degrees above the general 
average for seventy-one years past, notwithstanding 
the idea so generally entertained that we were passing 
through ‘‘an uncommon spell of weather” for the sea- 
son. 


It may be well to quote Pierce for the same month 
of 1790: 

“The average, or medium temperature of this 
month was 44 degrees. This is the mildest month of 
January on record. Fogs prevailed very much in the 
morning, but a hot sun soon dispersed them, and the 
mereury often ran up to 70 in the shade at mid day. 
Boys were often seen swimming in the Delaware and 
Schuylkill rivers. There were frequent showers, as in 
April, some of which were accompanied by thunder 
and lightning. The uncommon mildness of the wea- 
ther continued until the 7th of February.” 

In comparing the deaths for the month, after de- 
ducting the proportion for the extra week last year, it 
will show an excess of 53 the present year, while not 
quite half the quantity of rain has fallen. J. M. E. 

Philadelphia, 2d mo. 1, 1860. 


5 days 4 days. 
“cc 1 “ 


34 deg. 33.11 deg. 
62 a“ 57 “ce 
3 bel. zero 4 ” 
6.67 inch 3.22 in. 


797 


31.11 deg. 


entire period, 


THE OKRA PLANT. 


The consumption of this plant has materially 
increased within a few years. Mr. John Buck- 
land, of Monmouth county, (N. J.) now raises 
seven acres per annum. When the podsare in 
a fresh state, they are used for soup, and give off 
a mucilage which enriches the soup materially, 
while the less soluble portions of the pod are 
softened together with the seeds, and produce an 
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admirable pottage. The ‘gumbo’ of the South 
is made with this plant. The soup is always 
easy of digestion, and very nutritious. When 
the plant is suffered to ripen, the seeds are large 
and hard, and the amount produced is very great ; 
these by being burned produce an imitation of 
coffee, scarcely inferior to the best Mocha, while 
the fibrous character of the pod strongly recom- 
mends it to paper-makers. It is perfectly evi- 
dent to those who have examined it, that neither 
the aloe, beechwood, ordinary straw, or any of 
the substances now being made use of in place 
of cotton or linen for paper, can surpass it for 
this use; and we are surprised that it has not 
found its way into general consumption.— Work- 
ing Farmer. 


DRESS. 


The law of health demands that the extremi- 
ties of our bodies should be kept warm and well 
protected, while the parts containing our vital 
economy should be only comfortably clothed 
and left free to the most natural and easy action, 
well ventilated or exposed to the ingress and 
egress of the atmosphere, without any local 
pressures or means for unnatural warmth. Only 
think of wearing a thick, heavy girdle of many 
pounds’ weight around the whole zone of the 
abdominal region—a sort of engirdling poultice, 
heating and pressing like a girdle of hot lava, 
day after day and year after year! Is it a won- 
der that you have so many weaknesses and pains 
and saddening afflictions upon you? And then 
your feet treading these cold pavements, this 
damp earth, these frozen or wet walks, in slippers 
and silk or cotton stockings! The very part of 
your bodies of all others you should keep most 
warm and dry, you expose to every wind and 
frost, water-pool and snow-storm, in the year; 
sit through the whole winter with them on cold 
floors, where every door-crack and floor-crack is 
breathing in upon them cold, damp breaths from 
cellars or streets while perhaps your heads are 
hot in a dry stove air, and your lungsare breath- 
ing an atmosphere so hot and close that it has 
scarcely a breath of life in it, and all the while 
you say you are comfortably dressed ! 

And then to make the matter worse, you trail 
your bedrabbled dress into all the mud and water 
and tobacco filth on the yard’s width you oceupy 
in walking, exhibiting the strangest spectacle of 
civilized humanity that can well be imagined, a 
woman claiming good sense, sweeping the streets 
all about her to make cold and wet her already 
almost bare feet and ankles. ! 

You go out in all weathers with your heads 
exposed to the fiercest blasts, all unbonneted ; 
for Webster says a bonnet is a covering for the 
head ; but few are the women’s heads we have 
seen covered this season—and then wonder why 
you should have such terrible colds, such trouble- 
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some coughs, such griping pleurisies, such burn- 
ing fevers, and so many ailments! 

Now, I ask again, and you shall be judges, 
young women, if your modes of Dress do not | 
injure your bodies? Do they answer the ends 
of Dress? Any one who has given the subject 
a moment’s judicious consideration must see that 
there has been and still is a fearful departure 
from the real uses of Dress. The primary ob- 
ject is to clothe and make comfortable the body, 
so that it may be the peaceful and happy dwell-| A mother sat sewing for her children to a late 
ing-place of the spirit in its earthly pilgrimage. | hour in the night, and noticing that the fire had 

I have referred to a few of the most prominent | gone out, she concluded to retire to bed at once ; 
evils of our present modeof female Dress. Now, | but thinking that she could “ finish” in a few mi- 
let me ask, if our women would dress warmly | nutes, she forgot the passing time, until an hour 
and securely from wind and wet, yet not in too | more had passed, and she found herself thorough. 
close confinement, their feet and limbs; if they | ly chilled,” and a month’s illness followed to pay 
would shorten their skirts so they would swing | for that one hour. 
clear of wet, mud, filth, and passing obstacles; Many acold, cough and consumption is excited 
diminish their number and dimensions, so that | into action by pulling off the hat or overcoat as to 
their weight would not be burdensome, and sus- | men, and the bonnet and shawl as to women, im- 
pend them from the shoulders, instead of girting | mediately on entering the house in winter, aftera 
them around the abdominal and spinal regions; walk. An interval of at least five or ten minutes 
would give their chests a free and easy play ; | should be allowed, for however warm or “ close” 
would cover their heads, arms, and necks when-| the apartment may appear on first entering, it 
ever exposed to cold and damp weather or night | will seem much less so at the end of five minutes, 
air, and would always seek to be clothed easily | if the outer garments remain as they were before 
and comfortably, giving always a sufficiently free | entering. Any one who judiciously uses this ob- 
circulation of air between their dresses and bodies, | servation, will find a multifold reward in the 
to carry off the constant exhalations going out: course of a lifetime—Hall’s Journal of Health. 
from every living body ; if they would thus dress, | 
would they not be far more healthy, happy, and | 
ucful? * * #* * *'* * THE FIELD OF BATTLE. 

Every state of society is manifest in its Dress.| Think only of the common hackneyed expres- 
The savage is fond of gewgaws, glitter, paint,/ sions which pass so lightly between the lips 
feathers, colors, mere show, with little or no | when speaking of a great battle. We talk exult- 
reference to utility or taste. The barbarian ap-/ ingly, and with a certain fire, of “a magnificent 
proaches one step nearer the true standard. He! charge,” of “a splendid charge,” yet very few 
exhibits a faint idea of utility and taste; he sub- | will think of the hideous particulars these two 
dues and blends colors, puts ornaments into use, | airy words stand for. The ‘‘ splendid charge” 
and varies his Dressa little to suit circumstances. | isa headlong rush of menon strong horses urged to 
The civilized man shows more taste, less ambition | their fullest speed, riding down and overwhelm- 
for glowing colors, a greater skill in making, a! ing an opposing mass of men on foot. The rea- 
better idea of fitness and propriety. The en-| der’s mind goes no further; being content with 
lightencd man is more grave in the character of| the information that the enemy’s line was 
his Dress, wears less ornaments, admits none | ‘‘ broken” and “gave way.” It does not fill 
save where it combines utility and taste, is chaste, | in the picture. To do so effectually, we must 


exercise. Perhaps this may be more practically 
instructive if individual instances are named, 
which, in the opinion of those subsequently seek. 
ing advice in the various stages of consumption, 
were the causes of the great misfortune, premis- 
ing that when a cold is once taken, marvellously 
slight causes serve to increase it for the first few 
days, causes which, under ordinary circumstances, 
even a moderately healthful system would have 
easily warded off. 





















































subdued, harmonious, classical in everything that 
pertains to Dress. We can not yet yet lay full 
claims to an enlightened Dress. Our female 
Dress is a half barbaric costume—a rude mix- 
ture of ornament and utility, in which ornament 
greatly predominates.—G. S. Weaver. 













TAKING COLD. 


A large number of fatal winter diseases result 
from taking cold, and often from such slight 
causes, apparently, as to appear incredible to 
many. But, although the causes are various, the 
result is the same, and arises from the violation of 
a single principle, to wit, cooling off too soon after 












first think of an ordinary individual run down 
in the public street by a horseman moving at an 
easy pace. The result is usually fracture and 
violent contusion. -We may strengthen the tones 
of the picture by setting this horseman at full 
gallop and joining to him a company of cther 
flying horsemen. How will it be then with the 
unhappy pedestrian? So when the “ splendid 
charge” has done its work and passed by, there 
will be found a sight very much like the scene 
of a frightful railway accident. There will be 
found the full complement of backs broken in 
two ; of arms twisted wholly off; of men impaled 
upon their own bayonets; of legs smashed up 
like firewood ; of heads sliced open like apples ; 
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of other heads crunched into soft jelly by iron 
hoofs of horses; of faces trampled out of all 
jikeness to anything human. This is what 
skulks behind a “splendid charge.” This is 
what follows as a matter of course, when “ our 
fellows rode at them in style,” and “ cut them 
up famously.” Again, how often does the com- 
mander, writing home through official despatches, 
dwell particularly on the gallant conduct of 
(aptain Smith, who finding the enemy were 
“annoying our right a little,” got his gun into 
position and “ held them in check.” Both ex- 
pressions are fair in the drawing-room phrases, 
to be mentioned cheerfully by ladies’ lips. It is, 
a8 it were, a few flies buzzing about “ our right 
wing,” teasing and fretting “our” men. And 
yet, properly translated, it signifies this: that 
stray men of the right wing are now and then 
leaping with a convulsive start into the air, as a 
Minie bullet flies with a sharp sting through 
their hearts; that stray men, suddenly strtck, 
are rolling on the ground, that a man here and 
there is dropping down quite suddenly with a 
shriek, his firelock tumbling from his hand ; in 
short that there is a series of violent death- 
scenes being enacted up and down the long line. 


—All the Year Round. 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 


European News.—lIt is stated in the London jour- 
nals that the Ministerial Reform measure is ready for 
Parliament, and will be submitted to the House of 
Commons at the earliest opportunity. 

The Earl of Derby, at a banquet given by the Mayor 
of Liverpool, expressed the hope that the ensuing ses- 
sion would witness the adoption of a good measure of 
reform. He believed the conservative party would op- 
pose no factious opposition to it. 

Napoleon has addressed a most important free trade 
manifesto to M. Fould, the Minister of State, from 
which we extract the following :— Thus to sum up: 
Suppression of the duties on wool and cottons; grad- 
ual reduction on sugars and coffees; improvement en- 
ergetically carried out of the routes of communication; 
reduction of charges on the canals, and consequently 
a general diminution of the prices of conveyance; 
loans to agriculture and industry ; considerable works 
of public utility ; suppression of prohibitions ; treaties 
of commerce with foreign Powers. 


“Such are the general bases of the programme, to 
which I beg you to direct the attention of your col- 
leagues who will have to prepare, without delay, the 
projects of law destined to realize it. It will obtain, 
I am firmly convinced, the patriotic support of the 
Senate and the Corps Legislatif, both jealously desi- 
rous of inaugurating, with me, a new era of peace and 
of securing its benefits to France. NaponEon.” 

The Daily News, reviewing the prospect for the in- 
troduction of free trade into France, says that it will 
very much promote the welfare of the French, increase 
their knowledge and skill, and increase the power of 
France. If Louis Napoleon had been required to give 
Europe a demonstration of his confidence in his own 
power he could hardly have complied more effectually 
than by announcing a policy of free trade. 

With regard to Napoleon’s free-trade programme, 
he is represented to have said, in reply to certain ob- 


servations, “The manufacturers who exist solely be- 
cause they are protected, have been aware of my in* 
tentions for five years, and have had plenty of time 
to prepare for the change. The system of prohibi- 


tion has had its day, and I have not the power to raise 
the dead. 


EARTHQUAKES AND Eruptions oN HawaLu.—A severe 
shock of an earthquake was felt at Lahaina on 21st. 
of llmo. One was also experienced on the same day 
at Honolulu. 

The volcano of Mauna Loa continues active, there 
being considerable action at both ends of the lava 
stream, where it issues from the volcano and where 
it empties into the sea. 


EarTHQuakeE at GUATEMALA —On the night of the 
8th inst. a fearful earthquake took place in the city 
of Guatemala. It commenced about a quarter before 


nine, and continued for two minutes and thirty-five 
seconds. 


Hayti.—The government of Hayti is reported as be- 
coming stronger every day. The finances of the coun- 
try are being reduced to a state of systematic order. 
A new paper, called Le Progres, has been started at 
Port au Prince. It is liberal but not revolutionary in 
its sentiments. The erection ofa huge quay along the 


southern part of Port au Prince had been decreed by 
the President. 7 


Tue Poor Inpran.—Measures are being pressed in 
the Legislature of Minnesota in order that steps may be 
taken to remove the Winnebago [ndians from their 
present location. The whites want their land. 


EMANCIPATION OF SuaveEs IN Srperta.—The Kirghises 
of Siberia have signified to the Russian Minister of 
the Interior their willingness to emancipate all their 
slaves at once, and to discontinue forever the practice 
of holding human beings in bondage. 


CoLoRED PEOPLE AND THE Cars.—In Cincinnati it has 
been decided that the colored people are entitled to 
ride in theircars. The case arose from the ejectment 
of a negro woman fromthe car. The Judge said that 
‘¢ no matter what class or color, so that the person be- 
haves properly, and is not afflicted with an infectious 
disease, the company, as a common carrier, has no 
legal right to prevent nim or her riding and that this 
decision was founded upon the law of rail.” 


An AppeaL.—The free negroes who have recently 
left Arkansas to avoid being sold iuto slavery, have 


published an appeal for protection. They say 
Indiana shuts her doors upon them, Illinois denies 
prairie homes to them, Oregon will not receive them, 
and Minnesota is debating whether or not she shall 
admit them. They complain of being forced into a 
cold climate suddenly from a warm one, and present 
a sad picture of the distress that they suffer from a 
hasty legislation. 


Tue rrre Nearo Bitt in Froripa.—Another pro- 
scriptive measure has been defeated in the south. 
A bill recently passed both houses of the Florida le- 
gislature for the expulsion of the free negroes from the 
State, but the Governor refused to affix his signature, 
and the measure failed. 


Om 1s Western Pennsytvania.—A correspondent 
of the Sunbury American, writing from Warren coun- 
ty, says: The recent discovery of the oil springs in the 
western part of Pennsylvania is more important than 
many areaware of. Inaconversation with an intelli- 
gent gentleman from Warren, Pa., he informed me 
that in one of the wells recently dug in that vicinity, 
the production of oil was about thirty casks, of forty 
gallons each: daily. The well is about seventy 
fect deep, and is bored through about thirty feet of a 
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kind of soapstone, after which it penetrates in a sand- 
stone formation, from the crevices of which the oil is 
forced upwards to the surface. A small engine is used 
to pump up the liquid, about 25 per cent of which is 
oil. It is received in a vessel, from the top of which 
the oil flows, while the water is run off at a point be-! 
low the oil. In this simple manner the oil is separa- 
ted from the water, and is worth there forty cents the 
gallon. At present the crude oil is taken to Buffalo, 


and by a little refining is there sold at ninety cents} 
There are now about thirty wells being; / 


per gellon. 
dug and in operation in the western part of Warren 
county. 


Deap Letrers.—lustead of being sent to Washing- 
ton within six months, as heretofore, are now return- 
ed within half that period of time, thus facilitating 
the restoration of valuables to their owners, as well 
as prevertiog the accumulation of such letters at the| 
various post offices. 


Terrie Cavamity.—A terrible fire occurred be- 
tween seven and eight o'clock, on the 2d inst., in the} 
double six story tenement house, No. 142 Elm street, 
New York city. The building was crowded to the 
sixth story with human beings. There were 22 fami- 
lies in the house, comprising 78 persons altogether, 
It was supposed at first that nearly half of the inmates 
had perished in the fire. It is now definitely known 
that 18 persons lost their lives. 

The fire originated in a bakery on the first floor. 
A little girl was filling a fluid lamp with the wick 
lighted. The fluid in the can caught fire, and drop- 
ping the vessel on the floor, its blazing contents spread 
in every direction, and communicated with a pile of 
shavings under the staircase. Instantaneously the 
store was enveloped in flames, and, almost before an 
alarm could be given, or the people upstairs warned 
of their terrible danger, the flames had shot up the 
stairway and the chances of escape cut off. 

The scene of confusion that ensued, the moment the 
alarm was given, was of the most exciting character. 
The staircase was burned away, and all chance of es- 
cape in that direction cut off. Men, women, and chil- 
dren could be seen by the spectators on the sidewalk, 
clustered at the windows, screaming for assistance, 
and wringing their hands in the agony of despair. 
Many ——- from the windows. 


THE PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frour anD Meat.—The market for breadstuffs gene- 
rally is better, ard prices, if anything, are rather firm- 
er. Sales of superfine at $5 62 per barrel. There is a 
steady home demand from the above quotation up 

o $6 25 for common and extra brands, and $6 50 up 
to $7 25 for extra family and fancy lots. Rye Flour 
and Corn Meal are dull, the former at $4 25, and the 
latter at $3 75. 

Grain.—There is not much Wheat coming forward, 
and the demand is better. We quote good and prime 
Penna. red at 132 a 134 cents per bushel, and white 
at 140 a 150 cents. No change in Rye. Sales at 
92c. Corn is rather scarce. Sales of yellow at 76a 
77c, Oats are dull; Pennsylvania, sold at 43 a 44c., 
and 42 a 43 cents for Delaware. 

CLOVERSEED of prime quality is less active. Sales of 
common and prime quallity at $4 50 a5 per 64 Ibs. 
Timothy and Flaxseed are scarce. The latter at 1 58! 
a 1 60, and the former $3 25. 


HE FALLSINGTON BOARDING SCHOOL affords 

superior advantages to young ladies who desire, 

by a thorough course of study, to vrepare themselves 
for the active duties of life. 


2 mo. 11, 1860. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


The number of scholars is limited to twelve, and al] 
are under the immediate care of the Principals. 
For circulars address 
BEULAH S. & ESTHER LOWER, 
Fallsington, Bucks county, Pa., 
‘or, WitiiaMm S. Lowen, 455 N. Seventh St., Pa. 
3 m. 


YOUNG MAN, a member of the Society of Friends, 
from the country, is desirous of a situation in 


some kind of business in this city. Apply to 
W. W. M., 324 south 5th street. 
\ 7ANTED a situation as Assistant Teacher ing 
/Y school of either white or colored children, bya 
young Woman, a member of the Society of Friends, 


Inquire at this office. 
lst mo. 28, 1860. 


ya ANTED by an experienced Teacher from Massa- 
chusetts, a situation for a Select School, ina 
Friends’ neighborhood, where the advanced English 
studies are required to be tanght. Address 
L. VINING, Tuckerton, New Jersey. 

1st mo. 28th, 1860.—3t. 

NNE “CHURC HMAN’S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL, No. 908 Franklin street above Poplar. 
Ist mo., 28, 8t. 


Z 





Y Y BERRY BOARDING St HOOL FOR GIRL Ss. 
The Spriag Session of this School, taught by 
Jeane Hillborn and Sisters, will commence “the 20th of 
2d mo., 1860, and continue twenty weeks. The course 
of ins struction embraces all the branches of a liberal 
English education. 
Terms $60 per Session, one-half payable in advance. 
For Circulars containing further particulars, address 
JANE HILLBORN, 
Byberry P.O, Penn. 


lst mo. 28, 1860.—2 mo. 








yATON ACADEMY, KENNETT SQUARE, CHES- 
TERCOUNTY, PA. The Winter Term of the above 
Institution will expire on the 15th of the 3d mo. next. 
but, in order to meet the desire of many of the Pupils, 
and friends and patrons of this Institute, the under- 
signed have concluded to re-open the School for both 
sexes, on 2d day the 19th following, and continue ita 
period of ten weeks, or half a Session, at the present 
rates, which are $65 per Term for Tuition, Boarding, 
&c., and $16 for Tuition only, one-half payable in ad- 
vance. 
Catalogues, containing further particulars, will be 
sent to those desiring the same. Apply to 
WILLIAM CHANDLER, 
Principal and Pioprietor, 
Or to WILLIAM A. CHANDLER, 
Principal Instructor. 
lst mo. 28, 1860. 


AKE SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES. The 2d semi- 

L term of 20 weeks is to begin 20th of 2d month 

| The charge, in full, for board and tuition, per term of 
20 weeks, is $45, or at the rate per week of $2}. 

Circulars with references sent by applying to either 


SIDNEY AVERILL, 
ELMINA AVERILL. 

West Vienna, Oneida Co., N. Y.. 
Proprietors. 


subscriber 


Ist mo. 8, 1860. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Printers, Lodge st., N. side Penn’a Bank 


Tew 





